CHOPIN PLAYS SOME &TUDES (Book 2, Op. 25)

Imagine that an ffiolian harp possessed all the scales,
and that an artist's hand struck these with all kinds of
fantastic, elegant embellishments, always making audible
a deep fundamental tone and a softly flowing upper voice,
and you will have some idea of his playing. No wonder
that, hearing them thus played by himself, we were in-
stantly charmed by the pieces, and most of all with the
first, in A flat major, which was rather a poem than a
study. But don't imagine that he allowed us to hear every
small note of it. It was, rather, an undulation of the A
flat major chord, brought out more loudly here and there
by the pedal; but, exquisitely entangled in the harmony,
we followed a wonderful melody in the sustained tones,
while, in the middle, a tenor voice broke clearly from the
chords and joined the principal melody. And when the
etude was ended we felt as if we had seen a lovely shape
in a dream and, half awake, strove to seize it again. But
such things cannot be described: still less can they be
fitly praised. Then he played the second in the book, in F
minor, one in which his individuality displays itself in a
manner never to be forgotten. How charming, how dreamy
it was ; soft as the song of a sleeping child. The one in F
major followed; fine again, but less novel in character;
and here he showed his admirable powers of bravura.
But how can all this be expressed in words ? They are all
models of bold, indwelling creative force, truly poetic
creations, and, though not without minor blemishes in
detail, powerful and arresting as a whole.
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